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New Approaches to the Social Studies 
By F. M. Wilhoit* 


In the crisis-ridden world of today, few subjects are as important as 
the social studies in preparing our young people for responsible citizenship. 

But how can we go about improving instruction in the social studies 
on the secondary school level? That question I propose to answer in the 
form of Ten Commandments, to use a biblical metaphor. 

COMMANDMENT ONE: Stimulate the student’s intellectual 
curiosity and sense of wonder. Unless these are constantly stimulated, 
even the briiliant student becomes bored. 

COMMANDMENT TWO: Approach the social studies as an art, 
not as a science. Objectivity is, of course, to be sought in all instruction; 
but it is perhaps just as important to tickle the student’s fancy as to 
elevate his mind. 

COMMANDMENT THREE: Emphasize ideas rather than mere 
facts. No student is truly educated—no matter how many facts he may 
have in his head—until he can bat ideas around meaningfully, compare 
them, analyze them, and exercise sound judgment in choosing between 
alternative ideas that compete for his allegiance. 

COMMANDMENT FOUR: Develop constantly the student’s geo- 
graphical sense. At the very least this will entail constant reference to 
maps and atlases. 

COMMANDMENT FIVE: Imbue the student with a sense of time. 
Giving the student an orderly chronology of the great events of the past is 
more significant than having him learn by rote 200 great dates of history. 

COMMANDMENT SIX: Stress always the unity of the social 
studies. The inter-disciplinary approach can be as effective on the high 
school level as on the college level. 

COMMANDMENT SEVEN: Stimulate the student’s reading in 
periodicals and collateral works. Such publications as Haerper’s and 
Atlantic are not too advanced for the inquiring student. 

COMMANDMENT EIGHT: Help the English teacher improve the 
student’s writing ability and his spelling. This will necessitate the use of 
at least occasional essay or subjective tests. Too many high school students 
remain “pen-tied.” 

COMMANDMENT TEN: Get the student to understand events 
and personalities rather than to condemn them out of hand. It is more 
importagt that the student learn to explain, comprehend, and fully under- 
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* Assistant Professor, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. From “The Reporter,” 
(December, 1956) published by the Georgia Council for the Social Studies. 
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We Are Writing to Say ...””—An Analysis of a Dele- 
gate’s Mail from Primary Election to 
Convention Time 
By J. Duane Squires* 


In 1952 and again in 1956 it was my privilege to be an elected Dele- 
gate-at-Large from the State of New Hampshire to the National Re- 
publican Convention. In a previous issue of this journal (Bulletin, X, 
No. 3, pp. 4-10, March, 1953), I have summed up certain impressions 
from my experiences at Chicago in July, 1952. In the present essay it 
is my purpose to examine an aspect of a delegate’s life which attracted 
my interest in 1952 and again in 1956: i.e., the mass of mail that comes 
one’s way immediately after the official list of delegates is certified by the 
proper authorities. 

It may be a surprise to some to know that, as soon as the certification 
mentioned has occurred, an extensive volume of mail begins arriving at the 
delegate’s post office box. In the various texts on parties and elections 
which are available to me, there is no mention of this concomitant of 
being named a delegate. In 1952 I was overwhelmed by the mass of mail 
which came in an uninterrupted flood from March until July. In 1956— 
largely because there was no contest for the President nomination—the 
total volume of mail was less. But it was just as diversified. In four 
months I received perhaps two hundred pieces of mail bearing upon my 
relation as a delegate to the forthcoming convention. 

Leaving aside all purely personal messages of congratulations or con- 
dolences, this incoming mail to me as a 1956 delegate might be classified 
as follows: (1) suggestions for the party platform by a wide variety of 
interested individuals and pressure groups; (2) general comments on the 
matter of the nomination for Vice President; (3) considerable mail on 
the Stassen suggestion for replacement of Richard M. Nixon by Christian 
A. Herter; (4) regular party materials and correspondence from national 
and state headquarters; (5) a number of brochures and letters from the 
public carriers,—railroad, air, and bus lines; (6) items directly relating to 
the conduct of the convention at San Francisco; (7) places to visit in the 
city by the Golden Gate, credit cards, etc.; and (8) social invitations to 
gatherings scheduled for San Francisco during the period of the con- 
vention itself. It will be worth while to study this material a little more 
closely, examining each category in some detail. 


By far the largest volume of material was the mass of suggestions 


* Chairman, Department of Social Studies, Colby Junior College. 
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regarding what should be included in the party platform. Among those 
which might properly be described as “pressure groups” were the follow- 
ing: American First Republican Committee of Chicago; American China 
Policy Association of New York; Americans for Democratic Action of 
Washington, D. C.; Committee of Endorsers of a Program to Govern our 
Foreign Relations of Washington, D. C.; the Dan Smoot Report of Dallas; 
National Committee for Security and Justice in the Middle East from 
New York; National Community Relations Advisory Council of New 
York; Republican Associations of Los Angeles; We, the People, of 
Chicago; and the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
from Philadelphia. There were other letters from other groups, but the 
above-mentioned correspondents had substantial suggestions to make. 

In addition to the organizational pressures seeking to mold the plat- 
form were communications from individuals. Among such persons were 
Harry M. Coleman of Chicago; Dudley T. Dougherty of Beeville, Texas, 
who sent along a copy of a monograph by Joseph C. Grew entitled In- 
vasion Alert; Herbert C. Holdridge, a retired Brigadier General of the U.S. 
Army, now resident in Sherman Oaks, California, with his extraordinary 
effusions; James S. Kemper of Chicago urging a plank on highway safety; 
and W. H. Smyth of New York, who began his letter with a startling 
query: “Why not call yourselves the ‘pro-Communism’ or ‘pro-Slavery’ 
party?” 

Perhaps most unusual of all was an anonymous letter from New 
York, dated July 4, 1956, which was wrapped in a white canvas sack with 
red lettering stating “It’s Hot!” It came by first-class mail. Inside was a 
fire-cracker shaped and colored mailing tube, whose trailing fuse could be 
pulled out, revealing the letter inside. This began with a quotation from 
the late Charles A. Beard, “... undoubtedly the greatest historian of our 
time,” and ended with the following paragraph: 

“There is no Elijah in the land.” However, GOP convention 
delegates will be happy to learn that there will be an Elijah coming 
as a Republican who will ‘reconcile fathers to sons and sons to 
fathers’ ... (Malachi 4:5). He will appear at the Cow Palace 
August 23rd, 1956 as as the convention’s Vice Presidential nominee, 
and his identifying initials will be A---- ‘Flash’ B----. Every delegate 
will want to know his name. So why not get the details from Ike at 
Gettysburg while this letter is HOT?” 

Needless to say, the 23rd passed without any evidence of the modern 
Elijah. Frankly, I was disappointed. 

In the second category of mail there was correspondence from vari- 
ous persons regarding the Vice Presidency. Most interesting was a series 
of letters from one Clinton D. Wallace of South Portland, Maine, urging 
the convention to place in nomination the name of Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith as the Vice Presidential candidate. In Mr. Wallace’s letter of 
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August 8, he closed with these words: “...I am appealing to you to or- 
ganize and support a drive to help insure beyond any doubt the re-election 
of our great Republican President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, by making 
Margaret Chase Smith the Republican Vice Presidential nominee.” Two 
days later came a second appeal virtually in the some words. Little noticed 
by the press, and not given support by Mrs. Smith, this effort came to a 
speedy end at San Francisco. 

Much more noted was the third class of mail, that revolving around 
Harold E. Stassen’s attempt to substitute Christian A. Herter, then Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, for Richard M. Nixon. Following his press con- 
ference on July 23, Mr. Stassen sent his ideas to the delegates. His first 
letter bore the date of July 26, cancelled out of Washington on July 28, 
and was approximately two and one-half typewritten pages in length. A 
follow-up letter, dated August 10, and sent by air mail, was almost seven 
pages in length. As all students know, nothing came of this effort on the 
part of Mr. Stassen, and on August 22, before the full convention, he 
seconded the nomination of Richard M. Nixon. A copy of his seconding 
speech was furnished to all delegates by mail, and was awaiting me on my 
return to New Hampshire. 

Soon after the initial suggestion by Stassen, the counter-attack on 
him and his proposal was launched. The following members of Congress 
sent letters asking that the Stassen idea be disregarded: Senator Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania; Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota; Congress- 
man Walter H. Judd of Minnesota; and Congressman Melvin R. Laird of 
Wisconsin. All these men, incidentally, in using their regular Congres- 
sional envelopes, were meticulously careful to place a three-cent stamp 
over their printed frank in the upper right-hand corner. In addition, anti- 
Stassen mail came from Republican groups in Los Angeles, Albany, and 
Washington, D. C. Aside from one letter from a personal friend, I 
received no mail approving the Stassen idea. The press services polled each 
New Hampshire delegate by telephone, asking his frank opinion on the 
Stassen proposal, and through this poll the judgment of our fourteen dele- 
gates appeared in the press of the state. 

There was a considerable mass of material from both state and 
national headquarters on details connected with the trip to San Francisco, 
delegate organization, and the like. The national office sent to each 
delegate publicity material on the campaign together with the regular 
issues of the party “house organ,” entitled Straight from the Shoulder. 
Party officials took charge of making all hotel reservations for delegates 
and their families while in San Francisco, and were punctilious in trying to 
ascertain just what manner of accommodations each delegate desired. The 
same procedure was followed in the matter of reserving bus services for 
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the delegate while in San Francisco. All this entailed a good deal of cor- 
respondence, but it worked out admirably. 

The travel and transportation services of the nation were fully aware 
of the vast travel movements required to transport tens of thousands of 
people across the continent to the Pacific. The air lines sent many letters 
urging that their flights, either tourist or first-class, be selected. Special 
planes were offered leaving at special times. The bus companies sought 
to persuade the delegates to travel that way. The railroads likewise made 
special offers, notably the suggestion of “circle tours,” i.e., going out one 
way and returning another without any extra charge. In the end Mrs. 
Squires and I selected the railway offer, and we have not regretted 
our choice. 

The sixth category of mail had to do with activities directly relating 
to the convention itself. As a prelude to the gathering, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System arranged a special half-hour closed-circuit television 
broadcast to familiarize the delegates with the behind-the-scenes pro- 
cedures of the TV and radio people at San Francisco. This was broadcast 
in New Hampshire on July 25. CBS also arranged to have the delegates ap- 
pear on the Will Rogers Jr. show entitled “Good Morning,” televised di- 
rect from the main lobby of the Fairmont Hotel each morning of the con- 
vention from 4 to 6 a.m. The “American Forum of the Air” had special 
programs during the convention, to which delegates were cordially invited. 
The official organist of the convention, William McMains of Illinois, 
sought help from the delegates as to what songs he should play at the 
organ in the convention hall. In addition to these more or less customary 
activities, a host of commercially-minded individuals and companies be- 
sought the delegates by mail to buy their products—pocket telescopes the 
better to see the speakers’ stand; “personalized” convention wrist watches; 
and so-called “audio-visual” devices. 

The seventh category of mail reflected the traditional hospitality of 
San Francisco. Famous eating places—and the great city has a host of 
them—sent special cards urging delegates to try their meals. Most of the 
chief stores of the city offered special credit arrangements and charge ac- 
counts to the delegates. The Wells Fargo Bank opened its History Room 
to visitors. A group of conservative Republicans styling themselves 
“Liberty and Property Inc.” urged all delegates to make their headquarters 
a stopping-ofh place between convention sessions. These and many other 
groups flooded the mails for weeks prior to the convention with their 
blandishments and offerings. 

Finally, and in some ways most interesting, were the social invitations 
that came to the delegates. The National Citizens for Eisenhower invited 
all delegates to the film premiere of “Decision for Tomorrow,” and to 
the “Eisenhower Bandwagon Debut” on Sunday evening, August 19, at 
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the Civic Auditorium. At the same place, just twenty-four later, 
was the remarkable California State Reception:and Grand Ball, to which 
all delegates received handsome invitations. U. S. Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire invited all the delegates from his state to a buffet sup- 
per on Tuesday evening, August 21. The next evening Mayor arid Mrs. 
George Christopher and the San Francisco Citizens Committee invited all 
delegates to the Centennial Ball, also at the Civic Auditorium. In addi- 
tion to these huge affairs, there were multitudes of other inventions to 
smaller luncheons, dinner, motor tours, and the like. 

In seeking to evaluate this extensive and many-sided volume of mail 
that fills the delegate’s post office box from the day he is elected until he 
makes ready to leave for the convention, what general conclusions can be 
made? To me there are three. 

In the first place, as in almost every aspect of public affairs, one notes 
a range of ideas from the serious and soberly-considered to the crackpot or 
lunatic fringe. There are many people in the United States, and many 
ideas. Truism that may be. But it is never better illustrated than in the 
immense variety of suggestions that flood into a delegate’s home, once it 
is known that hee is a delegate. 

In the second place, the very reiteration of some ideas produces a re- 
sistance to them that automatically weakens or nullifies their force. For 
example, some of the pressure groups mentioned above would mail admost 
exactly the same letter every week for a number of weeks. No new notes 
were struck; no new emphases made. In such cases, it seems to me that 
the pressure experts defeated themselves. No delegate likes to be told the 
same thing in the same words over and over again. Whatever the advo 
cates of mass salesmanship may say, to most delegates familiarity does not 
make for approval. It often breeds contempt. 

Finally, it seems to me encouraging that American democracy can 
still produce so many men and women with earnest and strong convic- 
tions. I am not referring to the obvious extremists, but to the sober and 
thoughtful people who at some expense and effort take time to write their 
convention delegates. Two examples occur to me. One was 2 woman 
who felt strongly about the so-called “equal rights” amendment for in- 
dividuals of her sex. To how many delegates she wrote I do not know. 
But to me she indited a carefully-thought-out and sensible letter urging 
the Platform Committee to consider a plank endorsing such an amend- 
ment. In like manner, a clergyman whom I know slightly wrote me a 
long and thoughtful letter recommending an endorsement of the United 
Nations and making certain other suggestions for the foreign policy plank 
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Teacher Participation in Curriculum Revision 
By Marie V. Gilbride* 


In 1952 the Superintendent of the Warwick, Rhode Island, schools 
recognized the need for change in curriculum and decided to do something 
about it. A professor from a nearby university was invited to conduct an 
in-service workshop to study curriculum needs. All administrators, super- 
visors, consultants, and heads of departments were invited to participate 
in the workshop. This group included people who knew the needs of 
children from grades one through twelve. An intensive study of all areas 
of curriculum developed. The participants concluded that through co- 
operative efforts in in-service workshops, curriculum development com- 
mittees, and graduate study, supervisors and teachers should investigate 
further the needs for changes in the curriculum. 

In the Spring of 1953 a social studies workshop was started by the 
social studies consultant. The participating teachers studied the latest 
educational research in social studies, courses of study from major cities, 
current problems, world affairs, methods, the newest texts, and improve- 
ments in audio-visual aids. There developed a better understanding of the 
needs of children—their growth, nature, interests, capacities, limitations, 
and how they learn. 

One need recognized and agreed upon was that for social studies texts 
suitable for a wide range of reading abilities. An experiment was started 
by teachers in the workshop using in each classroom multiple texts on 
three reading levels plus many reference texts. With freedom to teach and 
explore new methods, each teacher thus became a curriculum builder. 

In the workshop the consultant established an almost peer relationship 
with the teachers so that they felt free to discuss their problems with her. 
Now, upon the teachers’ requests, she goes into the classrooms where she 
demonstrates and makes helpful suggestions. More requests are made than 
she can meet. 

The social studies workshop is offered twice a year. Thus far approxi- 
mately 125 Warwick teachers have participated in it. Recognition of the 
initiative and abilities of the teachers in planning and changing the social 
studies curriculum has produced a steady growth in enthusiasm, interest, 
and good morale. 

Curriculum development committees were also organized in 1953. 
Administrators, supervisors, and teachers representing grades one through 
twelve met once a month for two years to prepare a tentative guide for 


(Continued on page 25) 


* Assistant Supervisor of Elementary Education, Warwick, R. 1. 
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History, Great Books and Liberal Education 


By Irving Bartlett* 


The decline of the traditional survey course is one of the notable 
phenomena in higher education today. More and more institutions during 
the last decade have replaced the old way of introducing students to sub- 
jects in the humanities and social sciences with courses purporting to re- 
flect a philosophy of general education. Such courses rely less on the lec- 
ture than on the discussion method of instruction, less on textbooks than 
on primary materials, and frequently, whether the people teaching them 
like to admit it or not, they bear a marked resemblance to the Great Books 
program made famous at St. John’s University. 

Now I suppose that the historian approaches this kind of education 
with more apprehension than other instructors. The reasons foz this are 
easy enough to distinguish. No less than nature, the historian abhors a 
vacuum—especially the vacuum in which he suspects the usual “Great 
Book” is discussed. The mistress he serves is the Past and she demands a 
scrupulous devotion to accuracy in matters of time and place. Thus the 
historian is appalled at the very prospect of students spending a week on, 
let us say, Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France without having 
previously spent equivalent time examining the event which called forth 
that classic. 

The irony of this situation is that despite all his prejudices, the aver- 
age historian now beginning his career as a college instructor is being em- 
ployed more and more to teach courses of the great books type. There are 
several reasons for this—the gradual extinctien of the introductory his- 
tory course, the fact that history instructors never seem to be in as much 
demand as other teachers and the fact that the man trained in history 
today frequently has the breadth of interest and background indispensable 
to this kind of education. Nevertheless, for the man steeped in the dis- 
cipline of masters like Ranke, Trevelyan, and Morison, trained to look for 
the factual past and be true to her—for this man to be suddenly con- 
fronted with the assignment of teaching a list of books stretching from 
Plato to Whitehead to students with no knowledge of history—can pro- 
perly be put in the category of what is usually called “a trying ex- 
perience.” 

Still the experience does not always have to be so trying. The tension 
between the Great Books and the historian’s approach to teaching may be 
less important than we have suspected. Suppose, for example, the follow- 
ing books constitute a single semester’s work for students at the introduc- 
tory course level. 


* Assistant Professor, Department of Humanities, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Pope, Essay on Man 
Franklin, Autobiography 
Smith, Wealth of Nations 
Paine, Common Sense 
Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France 
Hume, Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding 
Kant, Selections on Pure and Practical Reason 
Voltaire, Candide 
The Romantic Poets 
Emerson, Essays 
Stendhal, Scarlet and Black 
Darwin, On the Origin of Species 
Sumner, What Social Classes Owe to One Another 
Huxley, Essays 
Mill, On Liberty 
16. Turgenev, Fathers and Children 

Now the first thing to note in looking at this list is that almost every 
title on it is available in a cheap reprint. The student can buy the book. 
He can mark it up if he wants, he can be required to bring it to class and 
hunt down important passages during discussion. It may be that despite 
the closer proximity, John Stuart Mill still bores him, but the chances are 
very good that Mill within the covers of a book the student owns will take 
on more personality than Mill entombed in the depths of the Columbia 
Source Book or harnessed to the reserve book shelf. 

Another point to notice is the way the titles cut across separate dis- 
ciplines. Political thought is well represented in writers like Paine, Burke 
and Mill, science in Franklin and Darwin, social science in Sumner and 
Huxley, economics in Smith, satire in Voltaire, technical philosophy in 
Hume and Kant. All this plus novelists, poets, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson! 

Now it may be objected that a good many separate ingredients are 
required to make hash also. The point is that we do not have to serve hash 
unless we want to. Here is where our loyalty to time should play a part. 
All is not as chaotic as it looks. The titles on our list have one thing in 
common at least. They were all written in the 18th and 19th centuries and 
fall nicely into three chronological topics. Titles one through eight can re- 
present The Enlightenment, nine through eleven Romanticism, twelve 
through sixteen The Mid-Nineteenth Century Mind. The historian should 
have no violent quarrel with this. He may quibble a little about calling 
Burke and Kant spokesmen for The Enlightenment; he may object to the 
use of a word like Romanticism with its fourteen or so different mean- 
ings—but these problems after all are the very ones to which many his- 
torians devote their entire careers. In any event the particular topic titles 
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are not as important as the fact that the books are chosen in such a way as 
to lend themselves to a chronological scheme of organization. 

It begins to appear then that this is a kind of history course after all. 
The element of time does bind together writers as apparently diverse as 
Hume, Kant, Voltaire, Smith, Paine, Franklin, Burke, and Pope. Despite 
their quarrels with each other they represent the spirit of the age in which 
they live, an age characterized by faith in the rational abilities of man to 
plumb the depths of a rational universe. It is, of course, the spirit of the 
age which we are sampling through these famous books and not The 
Enlightenment of political, social, and economic history. The word 
“sampling” is an apt one and students should be reminded of it. The same 
holds true for the remaining two topics. It is the spirit of the Romantic 
age which Coleridge, Emerson, and Stendahl represent—an age less inter- 
ested in reason and the mechanics of the universe, and more interested in 
emotion, in mystery, in the spiritual aspects of man and nature. And it is 
the more modern spirit of the mid-nineteenth century which Darwin, 
Sumner, Huxley, Mill, and Turgenev represent-—an age in which men look 
for sume way to synthesize rationalism and romanticism with the new con- 
cept of biological evolution. 

Considered from this point of view the course does have historical 
unity. The books are not discussed in a vacuum but bear a definite rela- 
tionship with each other. Emerson’s mysticism, for example, becomes 
more meaningful when read against the background of the worldliness of 
Franklin, the skepticism of Hume, and the transcendentalism of Kant. 
Darwin’s work can be compared with Pope’s “vast chain of being” to sug- 
gest how the idea of evolution was related to the Newtonian conception 
of an ordered universe. The student aware of these relationships should 
realize that the genius of great books like that of great men is never really 
understood execpt we find the golden chord which binds it to the past. 

The point I have been trying to make is simply that a course com- 
posed solely of “great books” does not have to be antihistorical, that these 
books can be selected so as to fall into an historical framework even 
though teaching history may not be the primary object. 

Even if this much is granted, something more should be said about 
the merits and demerits to be found in teaching such a course. Taking up 
the negative argument first, it is obvious that any instructor teaching 
Hume, Kant, Darwin, and Coleridge in the same semester is bound to 
stretch himself pretty thin. No historian, certainly, can teach philosophy 
as expertly as a philosopher, or poetry as well as the literary scholar. Still, 
unless one undertakes to bring in specialists to teach various parts of the 
course, which is not only impractical in most institutions but also leads 
to discontinuity in the teaching process, it is hard to see how this danger 
can be avoided. The wisest approach perhaps is for the instructor to 
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frankly admit his limitations and his willingness to learn with his students, 
Close attention to the text itself is helpful here. While it would be folly 
for the non-specialist to attempt to lecture at length on the empirical 
tradition in British philosophy, he can be expected to help students get to 
the heart of Hume’s Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding and relate 
this argument to other writers of similar or contrary persuasion like Kant 
and Huxley. 

That there is a danger of the instructor succumbing to a belief in his 
own omniscience is freely admitted. This is precisely why he should be en- 
couraged to pursue independent research in his own field of specialization. 
It is always dangerous to generalize about the connection between scholar- 
ly research and good teaching. Scholars cannot be expected to produce in 
volume the way other men sell soap, and the department head who thinks 
they should deserve the ulcers he usually has. Nevertheless, the practicing 
scholar in this instance, bound to the stern discipline of his profession, will 
probably be less liable to superficiality when teaching materials with which 
he has no special training. 

The second outstanding weakness of the course is that because it is 
of necessity a discussion course concerned with what Crane Brinton calls 
“the big questions,” it tends to play into the hands of the student whose 
natural glibness makes him want to talk without ever having bothered to 
read. The solution here is not only to discipline the discussion and make 
students feel responsible for supporting their statements, but also to make 
the written word an important part of the semester’s work. The require- 
ment of two or three critical essays, graded both for style and content, 
would seem to be absolutely essential. 

So much for the negative side. What is gained for the student if the 
kind of course we are considering is taught well? If the student is en- 
rolled in a professional course, the answer is obvious. He has only a limited 
amount of time (usually far too little) to devote to courses in the liberal 
arts. Here in a single semester he is introduced to work of unquestioned ex- 
cellence in several related disciplines. When the time comes to choose an 
elective subject, he will already have had at least a taste of economics, 
political science, philosophy, and literature to provide a basis for his deci- 
sion. If he were required to take introductory courses in all of these sub- 
jects, he would probably never have the time to get beyond the introduc- 
tory level, to understand that these subjects have more in common than 
they do apart from each other, to see their relevance for our own problems 
today. 

For the liberal arts student the case is not so clear. A good survey 
course in history, let us say, has the definite advantage of providing the 
student with information about the past that he can get in no other way. 
It can be argued, however, that those courses in the history of civilization 
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which undertake to move the student at a rate equivalent to the speed of 
light from the Paleolithic Age to the Suez Crisis (with side glances at 
Mogul Civilization and the Ming Dynasty) smell as much like hash as the 
most bizarre list of great books ever assembled. 

In the whole educational process, and especially at the college and 
secondary school level, there is no more important problem for the teacher 
than to find ways of involving the student with the subject he studies. 
Any student who completes his formal education without having passed 
through a period of intense intellectual excitement prompting him to 
think for himself about the great questions involving his relationship to 
society, to the universe, to himself, has not been educated, however much 
“information” he may have absorbed. 

The enduring value of a course which attempts to teach great books 
in an historical framework is that it proposes not only to inform the stu- 
dent about his ideological heritage but to involve him with it. It is im- 
portant for students reading Paine and Burke, for example, to have some 
precise understanding of the natural rights concept, but it is equally im- 
portant that this be a critical understanding—that the student establish 
for himself the essential validity or naivete of the concept. He should be 
able to discuss the Emersonian Thesis on Self-Reliance not only in terms of 
the Romantic conception of man and nature, but also in terms of its ap- 
plication to our present situation. 

In recent years we have heard much talk about educating the whole 
man, but too often the whole man has been interpreted to mean the part 
which wields the hammer or punches the time clock. Certainly there can 
be no better way of pursuing this ideal than to make students aware of the 
philosophical framework within which the whole man, physicist, painter, 
preacher, teacher, politician, poet has been striving for the past several 
centuries. In the final analysis the course we teach in the humanities or in 
the social sciences will be successful only if, long after the particular in- 
formation is forgotten, some of our students retain an affection for in- 
tellectual exploration—if they go on to cultivate a sense of criticism—if 
they remain aware of the great human problems which must be the con- 
cern of every civilized man. 

—(). 
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The Vermont Marble Company: An Entrepreneurial 
Study, 1869-1939 


By Robert C. Gilmore* 
(Continued from December, 1956) 


As the company flourished in the late eighties, Redfield Proctor decided 
to enter the national government in the best entrepreneurial tradition. In 
1888 he led the Vermont delegation to the Republican Convention which 
nominated Benjamin Harrison, and the following year, with the “Grand 
Old Party” in Washington, the Vermonter was not forgotten. Under 
Harrison, Proctor became Secretary of War. He must have felt at home 
at the long Cabinet table in the White House, for in Harrison’s Cabinet 
the Marble King of Vermont could sit beside John Wanamaker, the Phila- 
delphia Merchant Prince. 

Before Proctor left for Washington he resigned as President of the 
Vermont Marble Company. He severed all active connections. But 
although departure of the founder thus ended the first phase of the Com- 
pany’s existence, the break was scarcely left. Redfield Proctor left his 
twenty-eight year old son, Fletcher, in his stead. 

In April, 1889, young Fletcher Proctor began his duties as the Ver- 
mont Marble Company’s second President. 

The second period of the development of the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany roughly spans the years of Fletcher Proctor’s presidency, 1889-1911. 
Organization improved and the clerical staff grew; new methods of office 
management were introduced. The Clarendon and Pittsford Railroad, 
constructed by the Company, connected the scattered holdings. Produc- 
tion efficiency increased after the electrification of the Falls in 1905. The 
steam channelers gave way to models of more modern design driven by 
compressed air while power driven cranes displaced antiquated pulley 
systems in removing blocks from the quarry. The new railroad brought 
the quarry blocks directly inside the mill for sawing. 

Fletcher Proctor has been called an “administrative genius.” His 
talents were peculiarly suited to the development and systemization of the 
business his father founded. “Each man—father and son—qualified 
eminently for his particular role. I cannot think of either doing the task 
of the other with equal success.”* 

During this period new types of work found their way into the in- 
dustry. Shortly after the retirement of the elder Proctor, exterior building 


* Assistant Professor of History, University of New Hampshire. 
1 Frank C. Partridge, The Vermont Marble Company, Its Past and Future, speech de- 
livered before the officers and superintendents of the Company, December, 1920. 
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operations commenced. Previously, the whole business had been devoted to 
monument production. Late in the eighties, a large building shed rose on 
the west side of the mills, housing the plant for processing marble for ex- 
terior building purposes. Marble for the first large building exterior to be 
cut in Proctor—the State Capitol at Indianapolis, Indiana—was produced 
shortly after. This contract called for turning seventy-two polished 
marble columns thirteen feet high and two and one-half feet in diameter. 
Large lathes, similar to those used in woodworking, turned the columns. 

The Indiana State Capitol proved to be only the first of many public 
buildings whose exteriors were produced by the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany. The list includes the Supreme Court Building and Jefferson Mem- 
orial in Washington, D. C., the State Capitol of Oregon, and, more re- 
cently, the United Nations Secretariat Building in New York. This par- 
ticular part of the business has grown to exceed in size all other depart- 
ments. 

The processing of marble for interior use began shortly after the 
Panic of 1893. Incited by the dire need for more work, the Company be 
gan to develop the use of marble hitherto discarded as unsuitable for 
monuments. Thin slabs were finished for installation as panelling and 
other types of interior decoration. A later example of this type of work 
is found in the panels of dark gray marble in Rockefeller Center in New 
York City. 

In 1894, the Vermont Marble Company was incorporated in the State 
of Vermont by an act of the legisiature and six years later it became a 
Vermont corporation. At last, all ties with New York were severed. The 
capital stock at the time of incorporation was three million dollars. In 
1902, twenty thousand shares of preferred stock at the par value of $100 
each and ten thousand shares of common stock of the par value of $100 
each, were issued. The total capital stock of the corporation thus became 
four million dollars of common stock, and two million dollars of preferred 
stock. Only the common stock was voting stock. 

Part of the period covered by these improvements in the business was 
a time of economic depression. .The Panic of 1893 shrivelled investment 
—all through the nineties labor troubles wracked the nation. The Chicago 
strikes induced violence leading to Cleveland’s intervention with Federal 
troops. Coxey’s “army” marched on Washington, the Populists cried for 
reform, and Bryan thundered for free silver and fulminated against the 
evils of “the cross of gold.” The acute labor unrest wakened feelings of 
fear in the hearts of employers, while union organization grew apace. 

The village of Proctor, far removed from these portentous scenes, 
felt the Panic keenly, but experienced few labor troubles. As the ‘nine- 
ties progressed, however, the situation changed. Dissatisfaction with the 
piece work basis in the shops encouraged labor organizers from New York 
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and Chicago to make an attempt to unionize the marble workers. A strike 
broke out in 1904. Owing to the weakness of labor organization, the 
workers had little chance of success. Although one-fifth of the employees 
belonged to the American Federation of Labor, only seven per cent of the 
total number of workers went out on strike. In a few months’ time this 
small percentage had either returned to their jobs or had left town. 
Although union men continued to work in the shops, the shops themselves 
were not unionized. 

Even though the strike had been far from successful, there is reason 
to believe that for the first time in its existence, the Company became 
conscious of labor problems. From this concern materialized several 
paternalistic measures designed to keep the employees satisfied and to im- 
prove their welfare. 

At approximately the time of the strike, the Company’s store in Proc- 
tor reorganized on a cooperative basis. Soon after, the Company opened 
similar stores in neighboring towns where it owned plants. From the earn- 
ings of these stores was deducted all operating expenses; the remainder of 
the profits were distributed among the employees whose share was based 
upon the aggregate, individual purchases. The management of policy and 
distribution of profits of the store in Proctor were supervised by a com- 
mittee of five Company employees. 

As a further step in this policy, the Company constructed in 1908 a 
clubhouse for employee recreation. The Company declared that the club 
“will help to solve the labor problem, will insure a better quality of work 
and will develop a higher type of manhood. This building, open to men 
of all races, creeds and classes, will be a perpetual reminder of the con- 
cern of this Company for the moral and physical well-being of its 
employees.” This club sponsored all types of community activities from 
Saturday night motion pictures to basketball games and Boy Scout troops. 

The next step sought the goodwill of the wives of employees. The 
Cavendish House, 2 women’s center, opened in 1910. A staff there 
specialized in cooking lessons, classes for the teaching of sewing, knitting, 
basketry and millinery. The program became increasingly ambitious when 
classes in history, geography, and accounting were added to the 
curriculum. 

The welfare program’s scope increased with the construction of a 
Company hospital where employees received free care. Visiting nurses 
cared for workers in their homes. Accident insurance and retirement pen- 
sion plans, financed by joint employer-employee contributions, emphasiz- 
ed the paternalistic trend. These plans shortly preceded State action in the 
same field, for in 1915 the Vermont legislature passed 2 Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Christmas parties for the children, Fourth of July picnics 
for all the family, and free Thanksgiving turkeys were all part of the 
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program to insure employee goodwill. The success of the paternalistic 
trend may be measured by the fact that no serious labor troubles plagued 
the Company for three decades following the strike of 1904. 

Fletcher Proctor died in 1911, leaving the presidency of the firm in 
the hands of his life-long friend, Frank Partridge. The period covered 
by Fletcher’s administration had been one of transition from the un- 
inhibited capitalism of his father’s time to the beginnings of an age of 
restriction. 

IV 

Frank C. Partridge served as President of the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany during the First World War and the years separating the first con- 
flict from the Second World War. A cautious businessman, he dedicated 
himself to a careful program of conserving the gains attained under the 
two Proctor regimes. It did not appear to him right to risk other people’s 
capital in doubtful ventures. Times were beginning to change and 
schemes which had seemed sensible in the ‘eighties now appeared less cer- 
tain of success. “For myself,” Partridge once said, “I confess that I have 
no inordinate ambition to see the Company simply grow in size. There 
are disintegrating influences which go with the undue size. What we desire 
is stability and permanence. The spirit of the times is against anything 
which seems to savor of monopoly. We must follow a policy of sound 
finance, one which insures our safety, our credit and our stability.”” 

The organization of the Company as directed by Fletcher Proctor re- 
mained untouched in its essentials. No further properties, other than small 
holdings in Alaska and Colorado, were added. The number of employees 
remained about the same as the figure for 1911—2,000. The type of 
workman required changed, for as time went on, more and more skilled 
workers were needed to fill increasingly specialized jobs. Carvers, ma- 
chinists, carpenters, electricians, engineers, draughtsmen and designers— 
trades and professions requiring specialized knowledge—increased in 
numbers. 

In the field of design the necessity for producing artistic monuments 
consonant with changing public tastes was realized. Professional designers 
supplied simpler designs. All was not clear sailing, for during the 
‘twenties a new threat to the monument industry emerged in the form of 
Forest Lawn Cemetery in California. This comfortable attempt to take 
the sting out of death by removing all traditional funeral trappings threat- 
ened to exterminate the production of monuments. In Forest Lawn the 
green slopes remained unmarred by a jumbled mass of “period” memorials. 
Only landscaped gardens and transplanted European mortuaries, churches, 
and chapels met the eye. This development, while evoking delight from 
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the movie colony and sarcasm from Evelyn Waugh, brought only gloom 
to monument manufacturers. As time went on, however, the Forest 
Lawn “idea” did not seem to cut into the profits of monument sales. 
Visions of a transplanted Chartres rising from the midst of some New 
England Forest Lawn no longer plagued the marble industry. 

The competition induced by other firms and Forest Lawn forced the 
Company to become more aggressive in its advertising. Previous to 1925, 
only a scattering of advertisements, appearing mostly in trade journals, 
had ever been printed. A new campaign to sell marble was launched on 
August 1, 1925, when the first issue of The Memory Stone was published 
by the Company. The trade journal devotes its pages to topics of inter- 
est to marble dealers. 

Substitute products have proved another source of competition during 
the last twenty-five years. Materials having the outward appearance of 
marble but selling for less have sometimes been used in place of marble. 
In spite of this rivalry, marble has continued to hold its own as a building 
and decorative stone. A former president of the Company declared in a 
Newcomen Society address that many architects report a trend back to 
the use of real instead of synthetic materials in the building trade. 

During the first years of Frank Partridge’s presidency, the experiment 
in welfare capitalism continued. Partridge believed that “it ought to be 
the purpose of all large employers to improve the condition and add to the 
enjoyment of life of its employees.” A profit-sharing scheme was installed 
in 1913 whereby 10,000 shares of Employees Preferred Stock at a par 
value of one hundred dollars a share, were made available to the employees. 
Designed to bring the workmen into the business, give them a sense of par- 
ticipation, and allow them a small share in the profits, this stock sold only 
moderately well. Nevertheless, 10,000 shares more of the Employee Stock 
were issued in 1929. The subsequent depression interfered with the plan 
and late in the ‘thirties most of this stock was called in. Very little 
actually had been purchased and officials regarded the scheme as a relative 
failure. The ordinary workingman seemed to have little interest in in- 
vesting his money in this manner; his wages went for living expenses 
and any surplus was either banked or put into insurance. 

One by one, as the ‘twenties and ‘thirties progressed, the other pa- 
ternalistic measures passed out of existence. With increased cost, the 
Company felt it could no longer afford to provide all its employees with 
free medical care through the hospital and the allied visiting nurse pro- 
gram. The management of the former was assumed by the town, while 
the latter was abandoned. The club also became the property of the town 
which ran it largely as a young people’s recreational center. The Caven- 
dish House’s program for women terminated and eventually the building 
was torn down. The Cooperative store gave way to Grand Union Market. 
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In time the children’s parties, distribution of Thanksgiving turkeys, and 
holiday festivals ceased. 

Much of this may be traced to the changing nature of society during 
the ’twenties. Through the influence of automobiles, radio, motion pic 
tures, chain stores, and the mass press, the area became more urban than 
rural. The automobile took Proctor residents farther afield for their en- 
tertainment, motion pictures and bridge clubs replaced the Cavendish 
House program, and baseball games, golf, and service clubs the activities 
of the Company Club. 

The casual mixing of employer and employee, so » ac in evidence 
when Redfield Proctor did not hesitate to assist in menial tasks, ceased. 
This had been possible when the Company was small. But by the ’twenties 
the managerial staff was housed in a commodious marble office, their homes 
centered in one part of town—their life largely divorced from that of the 
workmen who had their own social interests. By 1935 the area was firmly 
molded to the form of modern society. The Company performed no social 
function in the town. 

These new developments were sharply highlighted by the events of 
1935. In the autumn of that year, the Company issued a statement to 
their employees declaring that the business was operating at a large loss. 
For that reason, the statement continued, any wage raises were out of the 
question. On October 18, 1935, one hundred and ten Danby quarrymen 
went out on strike in protest after the Company informed them that it 
intended to “stagger” their employment. This would mean working three 
weeks out of every four. The objectives of these quarrymen in striking 
included a forty-hour week and an increase in their hourly rate of 3712 
cents to 50 cents. They also demanded recognition of the union as a 
bargaining agency. Two days later, several hundred marble workers, meet- 
ing in Union Hall in West Rutland, voted unanimously to back the Danby 
strikers. These-men were members of the International Stone Quarry 
Workers Union, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. 

The situation remained quiet until November 3, when nine hundred 
workmen voted to go out on strike at a mass demonstration. Picketing 
began. The cars of workers who remained on the job were wrecked. 
Stones hurled by strikers shattered the windows of homes of “scabs” in 
West Rutland. 

The Rutland Herald of November 10 carried the headlines: “COM- 
MUNIST INFLUENCE FEARED.” There followed the text of a circular 
exhorting the strikers to “Strike Proctor! Picket Proctor; Strike to your 
demands and beware of arbitration!” The circular, widely distributed 
among the strikers, bore the signature, ““The Communist Party of Rutland 
County.” It is a comment on changing times that this failed to evoke an 
investigation in 1935. 
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Four days later rioting broke out and eighty-five deputy sheriffs were 
imported by the Company to protect their property. On November 28, 
Thanksgiving Day, one thousand strikers and their families marched 
through the streets of Proctor in a sleeting rain. One week later several 
hundred men clashed with sheriffs and others in a riot which left several 
men severely injured. 

Through the remainder of the winter the strike wore on. The arbi- 
tration accomplished little. The Proctor mills kept working and they 
were able to meet the small business the Company was then transacting. 
Since it is difficult for strikers to obtain their demands in time of depres- 
sion, it became apparent that the strike would not succeed. Slowly the 
workers returned to their jobs, and by spring of 1936 the strike had ended. 

Shortly before the end of the strike, the union voted to affiliate with 
the C.1.O. Later, the C.1LO. accused the Company of failing to keep 
promises concerning the rehiring of men who had gone out on strike. This 
difference of opinion was adjudicated under terms of the Wagner Act and 
the whole dispute eventually ended amicably. 

By 1939, business had improved. No labor problems plagued the 
Company. It was fortunate the situation had brightened. With the nation 
again on the brink of war, the marble industry faced the need and greater 
threat of a wartime economy. 

In seventy years, from 1869 to 1939, a new United States had arisen. 
In these same years a primitive, bankrupt little firm in Sutherland Falls, 
Vermont, expanded into the Vermont Marble Company of Proctor, 
Vermont. 

When Ulysses S. Grant was President of the United States, the coun- 
try’s resources, human and physical, lay ready to the hand of any aggres- 
sive entrepreneur. Those were days when an enterprising young lawyer, 
home from the Civil War, could ride into a secluded village—and become 
a millionaire. 

Seventy years later, with Franklin D. Roosevelt in the White House, 
the Age of Enterprise had ended. Around the long Cabinet table in Wash- 
ington sat a Henry Wallace and a Harold Ickes, where in Benjamin Har- 
rison’s day had sat the Marble King and the Merchant Prince. 
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Book Reviews 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By Earl S. 
Johnson. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1956. 476 pp. $5.75.) 
This book, to use the cliche, is one that should be on the book shelf 

of all social studies teachers. However, don’t expect it to be a “methods 

book” of the usual genre. There is more Theory than Practice in these 
pages. 

That this is a Know-Why or Know-What rather than a How-To ad- 
dition to our library is good. Many of us need and, at times, a few of us 
even seek a fresh look at the content and philosophy of our teaching. For 
us, Earl Johnson, of the University of Chicago, sets out to “combine both 
substantive knowledge and theory in the social studies with the art of 
teaching them,... something in the nature of a general education in the 
social sciences,” and he does just that. 

Taking a sociological approach, as befits one of his background, John- 
son begins with the democratic “climate” for teaching-learning, briefly 
analyzes modern society, discusses attitudes, describes the method of in- 
quiry, treats the teaching-learning act from its psychology to its evalua- 
tion, considers communication and transfer, develops five social science 
perspectives on human affairs, and enumerates ways to study the com- 
munity. 

Though aimed at secondary and junior college social studies teachers, 
this book provides stimulating reading for all levels. 

Clark University Henry C. Borcer, Jr. 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. By Edward R. Kolevzon and John 
A. Heine. (New York: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1956. 498 pp. with 
index. $4.48.) 

Junior high school teachers will welcome this look at the world 
through a human geography point of view. Although the authors place 
greater emphasis on the human element, they are cognizant of the effects 
of the physical environment and discuss it in some detail. 

The basis of world subdivisions used is the political region, i.e., The 
Far East and Northwest Europe, and each forms the basis of a work unit. 
There are seven units, one of which is devoted to the United States. The 
first two or three chapters of each unit give an over-all picture of the 
region in terms of the economic pursuits of the people, and the resources 
and problems of the nations involved; while the concluding chapter gives 
a more detailed treatment of selected countries, so that in the unit on the 
Far East this description and analysis is applied to Japan, China, and India. 

There are numerous questions and suggested activities throughout the 
readings. At the end of each unit there are other exercises to develop neces- 
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sary skills, such as map locations and graph interpretations. The maps and 
pictures are attractive (some in color), and there are many of them. 
Whether used in a world geography or fusion-type course, both 
teacher and pupil should find this text an informative and pleasant ex- 
perience. 
Rhode Island College of Education Cuester E. SMOLSKI 
0. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD. By George E. Ross. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1956. 64 pp. with index. $1.50 (paper), $2.50 
(cloth) .) 

An inexpensive, atlas-type reference that should find much use for 
the social studies in the elementary and junior high schools. A single para 
graph, historical description is given for each of the major countries in the 
world, together with such pertinent information as area, population, re- 
ligion, type of government, etc. Simple sketches of people serve to illus- 
trate some of the characteristics of the life in the individual countries. The 
fact that only capital cities are located on the outline maps and that the 
physical features, such as mountains and rivers, are omitted, indicate the 
weaknesses in this short work. 

Rhode Island College of Education CHester E. SMOLSKI 
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A CATHOLIC RUNS FOR PRESIDENT, THE CAMPAIGN OF 1928. 
By Edmund A. Moore. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1956. 220 pp. $3.50.) 

The 1920's evokes romantic images of flaming youth and hip flask, 
of Scott Fitzgerald, Greenwich Village, and the long spree in Paris. These 
images are true, but only partly true, and alone present a distorted picture 
of that decade. A Catholic Rums for President, by Edmund A. Moore, 
Chairman of the Department of History at the University of Connecticut, 
shows that the 1920’s was for many Americans a tragically divisive 
moment in our history. 

What Professor Moore has done is to focus a magnifying glass on the 
bitter campaign of 1928 in order to analyze the divisive forces at work. 
Al Smith, the anti-Prohibition Catholic, frightened many small-town, old- 
stock American, dry Protestants, but more important, his opponents 
painted him as a leader, and symbol, of a new and terrifying America cen- 
tered in the wicked city and supported by the new immigrants. As William 
Allen White, who spoke for an older America put it: “The whole Puritan 
civilization which has built a sturdy, orderly nation is threatened by 
Smith.” This quotation and many others the author weaves into a narra- 
tive which proves that Smith’s religion was but one issue in a larger issue 
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which divided Americans into those who accepted the complexity of the 
twentieth century and those who fled from it. 

Professor Moore fully documents his thesis from private papers, news- 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets, but he wears his scholarship gracefully 
and writes clearly and simply. An occasional impatience with the detrac- 
tors of Al Smith reveals that the author looks upon the episode as a form 
of national buffoonery, even insanity. Unlike the literary histories, A 
Catholic Runs for President should make readers in their thirties (and 
under) very grateful indeed that they did not come of age in the 
*T wenties.. 

Smith College ARTHUR MANN 
0 
MEN AT WORK IN NEW ENGLAND. By Henry B. Lent. (New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 130 pp. $2.75.) 

This very interesting book, well illustrated, written in easy style for 
upper elementary or junior high, tells the story of some twenty-three 
major products manufactured in New England. The author takes us step 
by step, using and explaining the vocabulary peculiar to the industry, 
through the processes in making clocks, shoes, hats, baseballs, brushes, 
ropes, rugs. One sees the beautiful marble from Vermont’s quarries, the 
business machines made in Connecticut, the ships built in Maine, the 
jewelry from Rhode Island and gets the feeling that there still is plenty of 
ingenuity and vigor in New England. 

The titles of the chapters indicate the approach. Here are a few: “For 
a Girl’s Hope Chest” (silver), “From Church Bells to Zippers” (metals), 
“Paper by the Mile,” “Harvest from the Sea.” 

This book would be a worthwhile addition to a classroom social 
studies library. 

Veterans’ Memorial High School CarMELA E. SANTORO 
Warwick, R. L 


OUR UNITED STATES...ITS HISTORY IN MAPS. By Edgar B. 
Wesley. (Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Company, 1956. 96 pp. $2.00 
(paper), $3.25 (cloth).) 

This new type atlas is planned for high school and college freshmen 
for use with any standard history texts. It features a section of maps treat- 
ed chronologically, a section of statistical maps showing population, in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, etc., and a third section which treats 
the growth of the United States as a world power. Valuable explanations 
and diagrams accompany each group of maps. In addition there is a 
calendar of events, followed by a table of presidents and administrations 
and a good index. 
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This would be an excellent addition for classroom libraries as well as 
a supplementary “text” for each student. 
Veterans’ Memorial High School Came ta E. SANTORO 
Warwick, R. L. 
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SANDS, SPINDLES, AND STEEPLES. By Roy P. Fairfield. (Portland, 

Maine: House of Falmouth, 1956. 461 pp. $6.00.) 

Based on the research for a Doctor’s Thesis for Harvard University, 
Roy P. Fairfield, now Associate Professor of Cultural Heritage at Bates 
College, has written an excellent history of Saco, Maine. The material on 
the period from 1603 to 1865 takes up slightly less than one-fifth of the 
book, but since that period of time has been adequately treated in another 
publication, as Mr. Fairfield notes in his preface, it is the author’s treat- 
ment of the third section, dealing with developments in Saco from 1865 
to 1900, that particularly stands out. Here, the many aspects of life in a 
growing industrial area are well portrayed and often with an appealing 
sense of humor. Readers who grew up in other New England areas will 
find much in this history of Saco in the last part of the nineteenth century 
to compare with similar developments about which they have first-hand 


information. The last part of the book is a brief account of Saco in the 
twentieth century. A well chosen and adequate number of illustrations, as 
well as the three excellent maps, add to the pleasure of the reader. Good 
appendixes and notes and a selected bibliography are printed at the end. 
The only suggested improvement of this reviewer would be a cross- 
reference index. 


University of New Hampshire Puitip M. MARSTON 


NEW APPROACHES TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Continued from page 2) 


stand the great events of the past than to divide the heroes of history into 
saints and devils. 

COMMANDMENT TEN: Remember always that the purpose of 
teaching is to liberate the student’s mind, not to indoctrinate it with pet 
prejudices. Every teacher has a message, but the message will get across 
more effectively to the student if it is not tooted. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


which seemed good to me. In these cases, as in many others, we see the 
ground-roots of our nation sending up nourishment. 

There is much in a national party convention to interest a teacher 
of social studies. The historian finds there the elemental facts about which 
future texts will be written. The political scientist sees at work the forces 
he has sought to explain in class. The sociologist may observe the influ- 
ences of money, cultural stratification, environmental thinking, and other 
aspects of his study. The psychologist sees manifest the influence of 
crowd and individuality, of personality and impression. The geographer 
notes the differences of section and region. The economist sees spread be- 
fore him the impact of great interests,—farming, transportation, manu- 
facturing, and the like. It is all manifest in the convention itself. And 
it is all manifest in the delegate’s mail. “We are writing to say...” Such 
is the great American tradition, and such, we hope, it will always be. 

0. 


TEACHERS PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM REVISION 
(Continued from page 8) 


the social studies. A sympathetic understanding of the problems en- 
countered by teachers of each grade level developed from their discussions. 
The proposed guide was placed in the schools last year for evaluation. The 
committee is now active in studying these evaluations. 

The greatest current problem in Warwick schools is to provide com- 
petent teachers for the tremendous growth in pupil population. Participa- 
tion in this continuing curriculum study is helping to promote the pro- 
so that this problem! can be met more effectively. 
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Summer Opportunities 


An increasing number and variety of programs designed to give 
teachers an opportunity to broaden their knowledge and understanding 
and refresh their enthusiasm for their work is appearing each year. On 
this page the Editor presents those that have come to his attention. He 
will be glad to publicize others in the May Bulletin, 


FIELD COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF THE NORTHEAST, 
1620-1840, is being offered June 24 - August 2 by the University of Con- 
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necticut. The course combines seminar-type work at Storrs with care- 
fully-planned field trips to historical sites in all parts of New England. It 
is Open to juniors, seniors, and graduate students, and carries six credits. 
For further information write directly to Dr. Albert E. Van Dusen, As- 
sociate Professor of History, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


ORIGINS OF NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1820, a two-week travel 
study course with three hours credit, is being offered by the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education Summer Session. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Franklin C. Roberts, and through a combination of lectures, visits 
to museums and historical societies, and trips to places of historic interest, 
an effort is made to acquaint students and teachers with significant as- 
pects of American colonial history. Details can be obtained directly from 
Boston University School of Education, 332 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


SOME NEWER CONCEPTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
is the theme of a two weeks conference on the Social Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, July 8 through July 19. Visiting lecturers and 
members of the resident faculty will survey the results of recent research 
in the subject matter of the social studies and introduce to teachers attend- 
ing new materials and new approaches in the teaching of the social studies. 
Two or three semester hours credit can be earned. Further information can 
be obtained from Dr. William D. Metz, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION, 
visiting 10 countries in nine weeks (June 21 through August 24) under 
the direction of Dr. William Reitz, is sponsored by Wayne State Univer- 
sity’s College of Education and Graduate School. The tour is designated 
to survey selected highlights of the life and culture of western Europe. 
Qualified persons may earn up to eight hours credit, graduate or under- 
graduate. Further information may be obtained from Dr. William Reitz, 
727 Student Center, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


A VISITING ASSOCIATESHIP IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEST DE- 
VELOPMENT is being offered by the Educational Testing Service. The 
appointment will be for July and August, and will provide an opportunity 
to work on tests on the secondary level. The stipend is $700. Applica- 
tions must be submitted by March 15. Write directly to Mrs. W. Stanley 
Brown, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 
TWA, TRAVEL AND STUDY TOURS are listed in an informative 


folder, “The World Is Yours,” available from TWA Air World Tours, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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